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necessarily, so limited; a type only of each, genus being 
represented, with some few structural details of others. 
Figures, such as those here given, of all the species com¬ 
prised in the work, would make it one of the most 
valuable and important faunistic works.on spiders that 
have been published for many years. In spite, however, 
of this, probably inevitable, drawback, we hail this volume 
with great satisfaction, not only for what it is in itself, but 
as an earnest of what we hope is to follow before any 
great lapse of time. A second volume, containing four 
more families — Urocteoidas, Agelenidaj, Thomisidae, and 
Sparassidae—is announced for April next ; and it is con¬ 
sidered that four or five volumes in the whole will com¬ 
plete the work. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology, for the Use of 
Travellers and Residents hi Uncivilised Lands. Pub¬ 
lished by a Committee appointed by the British Asso¬ 
ciation for the.Advancement of Science. (London: 
E. Stanford, 1874.) 

ELL asked is half answered, and more problems 
escape solution because no one happens to pro¬ 
pose them, than because of their real difficulty. To 
suggest suitable inquiries to the mind of. a traveller or 
colonist as to the wild races he comes in contact with, is 
to start him on a course of ethnological investigation 
which may lead to excellent results. The plan of drawing 
up lists of such inquiries to be distributed among naval 
officers, missionaries, and others, is not new. The Eth¬ 
nological Society of London issued a set years ago, which 
drew much information. An elaborate series of questions 
as to the North American tribes, answers to which con¬ 
stitute some of the best material in Schoolcraft’s “ Indian 
Tribes of the United States,” is reprinted at the end of 
vol. i. of that work. The “ Admiralty Manual of Scien¬ 
tific Inquiry’’contains an ethnological section, first drawn 
up by Dr. Prichard, and since revised. The present publi¬ 
cation issued by the British Association is far more com¬ 
plete than any of these earlier guides. The committee by 
whom it has been drawn up are Col. Lane Fox (secretary) 
Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Franks, Mr. F. Galton, Mr. E, W. Bra- 
brook, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. Clements 
R. Markham, and Mr. E. B. Tylor. The first sections, 
relating to the physical constitution of man, are drawn up 
by Dr. Beddoe, who gives drawings and directions for 
measurement of skull and limbs, &c. It adds much to 
the value ol the book that the eminent French anthropo¬ 
logist, Dr. Broca, has allowed his set of colour-types to 
be reproduced. By the aid of these tinted patches, the 
colour of skin, hair, and eyes in individuals of any race 
may be set down within a shade. Thus, instead of loosely 
describingaPeruvian Indian’scomplexionascopper-brown, 
it might be defined as between No. 42 and No. 43 of 
Broca’s table. The section on archaeology is by Col. 
Lane Fox, and contains cuts of the principal types of 
stone implements, contributed by Mr. John Evans, also 
an ideal representation of a valley, to show the position of 
the gravel beds above the present river-level, where travel¬ 
lers may be likely to find drift-implements. The sections 
on war, hunting, and ornamentation are also by Col. Fox ; 
the latter article is especially interesting from the illustra- 
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tions of the principal patterns used in barbaric orna¬ 
mental carving, &c., such as the chevron, fret or key- 
border, plait or guilloche. Mr. Franks deals with the 
subjects of clothing, personal ornaments, pottery, &c. ; 
Mr. Evans with weaving, basket-work, &c. ; Mr. Galton 
with statistics; S ir J. Lubbock with relationships; Mr. 
Tylor with religion, mythology, language, customs, &c. ; 
Prof. Busk with artificial deformations ; Prof. Carl Engel 
(whom the printer has converted into Cave Engel) on 
music ; Mr. Hyde Clarke on weights and measures, 
money, &c. The articles often contain not only leading 
questions, but introductions which state in few words 
what is known on their subjects. 

We strongly recommend those who have friends 
within reach of uncivilised countries to send them out at 
once copies of this little manual. Being not a regular 
trade publication, but issued by a scientific body, it may 
very likely fall out of print when the first stock is ex¬ 
hausted. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Lessons in Elementary Botany. New Edition. By D. 

Oliver, F.L.S., F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co., 1874.) 
The new edition of this admirable little text-book deserves 
a word of notice. It is slightly enlarged, the additions 
principally dealing with the most important points in 
economic botany. The illustrations have been increased 
in number, and the few small errors which had crept into 
the first edition have been corrected. In the present state 
of our classificatory knowledge of flowering plants, it 
would be hardly possible to have a better guidethan Prof. 
Oliver’s “ Lessons.” Something, doubtless, will still have 
to be supplied by the oral instruction of the teacher. No 
series of natural objects ever was or ever will be quite 
comfortable when packed into a classification. The expo¬ 
sition of the term perigynous, for instance, requires that 
the pupils should be not exacting, but reasonable ; there 
have been found even grown-up and advanced botanists 
who have allowed themselves to be sceptical about the 
application of the term to the corolla of the common 
Holly. They have even ventured to go so far as to wonder 
how the insertion of the corolla would dilfer in this case 
if it were hypogynous. 

The few pages at the end of the book devoted to Cryp¬ 
togams have been slightly enlarged, but are still not per¬ 
haps intended to more than indicate the existence of other 
types of vegetable life besides Phanerogams. If the criti¬ 
cism may be allowed (and it really seems ungracious in a 
case like the present), it would have been better not to 
apply the term Order to groups differing so widely in their 
relative diversity as, say, Cyperacece and Graminece on the 
one hand, and Musci and Fungi on the other. On no 
possible modern classificatory principles can such aggre¬ 
gates of organisms be regarded as equipollent or com¬ 
parable. Then Lirhenes can hardly be said to hold up 
its head as a distinct group with the same unimpeachable¬ 
ness that was the case five years ago. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his eorrespondents. Neither can he -undertake to return, 
or to correspond ninth the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 

. No notice is taken op anonymous communications .J 

On the Northern Range of the Fallow Deer in Europe 

The essay, illustrated by woodcuts, on the existence of the 
Fallow Deer in Pleistocene times in England, in Nature 
(vol. xi. p. 210), leaves no room for doubting that the antlers 
named in the books Cervus brown'd and Cervus somonensis. 
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realty belong to a variety of the liviag Fallow Deer. And I 
thank its author. Sir Victor Brooke, for having brought forward 
evidence on, the point which is not presented by any of the large 
series of recent antlers known to me in the British and Con¬ 
tinental Museums, and without which I could not venture to 
identify the fossil with the living form. He has supplied the 
missing link hitherto sought in vain, and thereby removed two 
synonyms from the bulky catalogue of fossil mammalia. This 
identification, however, as I have already remarked in Nature 
(vol. xi., pp. 113, 114), has little, if anything, to do with the 
further question, raised by Drs. Jeitteles and Sclater, as to 
whether the Fallow Deer now living in Northern and Central 
Burope was introduced—like the horse into South America— 
by the hand of man ; and on this point I am glad to find my 
views shared by so high an authority on the Cervidte as Sir 
Victor Brooke. W. Boyd Dawkins 

Owens College, Jan. 16 


The Habits of the Belted Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon ) 

In Nature, vol. vii. p, 362, I made the assertion that I had 
“ never seen a kingfisher take its food otherwise than by swal¬ 
lowing it whole, while yet upon the wing,” and therefore ques¬ 
tioned the truth of the remark made by Mr. Darwin, that king¬ 
fishers, having caught a fish, “always beat it until it is killed.” 
The truth of my assertion was doubted by many, and being 
assured by careful observers that Mr. Darwin’s remark did apply 
to our species, I determined to very carefully study the habits of 
the bird in question, and have taken every opportunity possible, 
during the past two years, to familiarise myself with the daily 
routine of its life. The following is the result t—In 1873 m y 
opportunities were exceptionally good for observing the move¬ 
ments' of a pair of these birds, inasmuch as the whole season 
through—from April to November—was spent upon the water, 
studying our freshwater fishes. My daily record of observations 
mentions roy watching the kingfisher while feeding, from one to 
four times a day for eighty-three days—an average of twice a day, 
or 166 dives ior fishes, witnessed; and either every plunge was 
unsuccessful, or the bird swallowed, before alighting, every fish he 
had taken. It is to be presumed, of course, that occasionally the 
bird missed his prey. At the close of the season, therefore, I 
felt satisfied that 1 was correct in my assertions ; but, as one of 
our best ornithologists has said, “the horizon of one man is at 
the best very limited, and many ornithological facts occur that 
are not dreamed of in his philosophy ; ” and so, on mentioning 
the results of my seven months of observation to a careful 
observer of our birds, and finding that he sided with Mr. Darwin, 

I determined to repeat my observations, and have done so 
through the spring, summer, and early autumn of the present 
year. My opportunities were equally good, and, very much to 
my own satistaction, I have a different result to give. It is 
proper to state here, that during the summer of 1873 m y 
observations were made altogether in one locality, upon one 
stream—the summit level of a canal—and confined to one pair 
of birds. During the present year I watched the kingfishers in 
several widely differing localities. My note books make men¬ 
tion of this bird from two to six times in a day, for 101 days— 
about 400 observations; and of this series, eighty-eight instances 
are recorded of seeing the kingfisher capture, and, on a lighting, 
deliberately beating the fish against the limb on which he stood, 
and then swallowing the butchered fish. This is a long way from 
being a constant habit of the kingfisher; less than one-fourth of 
the fish taken being killed previously to being swallowed. There 
is, of coarse, some cause for both habits occurring, and I believe 
it is to be explained in this way :— 

As already stated, my observations during 1873 were confined 
to one pair of kingfishers, and to the one locality they frequented 
—the summit level of the Delaware and Raritan Canal—and tne 
obvious reason of the kingfishers always swallowing their prey as 
soon as caught was simply that they fed exclusively on the 
smaller cyprinoids frequenting that sheet of water. I know, of 
my own fishing experience (pursued after a different manner from 
the kingfishers, however), that millions of cyprinoids are found 
there, as though they sought there an asylum from the attacks of 
predatory fishes. 

During the season just past, I took notes on such kingfishers 
as were seen about two creeks, a mill-pond, and the Delaware 
River. In each of these localities large fishes of many kinds are 
more or less abundant, and the percentage of small cyprinoids 
—from two-and-a-haff to three inches long—being much less 
than in the canal, it would evidently be irksome to so voracious j 


a bird as the kingfisher to wait until some fish, the proper size 
for swallowing without preliminary, butchering, should come 
within reach. 

It therefore seems to depend largely upon the size of the cap¬ 
tured fish, whether or not it is killed by the kingfisher before 
being swallowed. 

On examination of ray note-books fl find also that when the 
parent birds had young in the nest, or while the hen-bird was 
upon her eggs, the male bird.was most frequently seen to carry 
a fish in his beak to some convenient perch, and there kill and 
divide it. This appeared to be the manner of proceeding when 
the parent bird purposed feeding its mate or the young ; being 
able, I judge, to disgorge a fragment of a larger fish, but not to 
eject an entire fish. 

Both habits having been found to be true of this bird—that of 
swallowing the fish when caught, and of killing it before eating 
it—it is desirable to know why the latter method should be the 
rule, almost without exception, in some localities. I can only 
suggest that this may depend upon the anatomical characteristics 
of tfie fishes caught by the kingfishers. When an abundance of 
cyprinoids—soft-finned fishes—are to be obtained, then little or 
no preliminary carving on the part of the birds is necessary ; but if 
young acanthopterygians, and tough, hard-scaled fishes of any 
family, have to be depended upon, then the kingfisher will be 
careful to first kill and puli in pieces such fishes, that unsuit¬ 
able portions may be rejected. I have a memorandum of one 
instance where a young gizzard shad (Dorosoma cepedianum) was 
beheaded and divided into* four portions before the kingfisher 
ate it. 

in studying the habits'of our American birds—and I suppose 
it is true of birds everywhere—it must at all times be remem¬ 
bered that there is less stability in the habits of birds than is 
supposed ; and no account of the habits of any one species will 
exactly detail the various features of its habits as they really are, 
in every portion of the territory it inhabits. 

Trenton, New Jersey, Nov. 20 Chas. C. Abbott 


Ksrke’s Physiology 

In Kirke’s “Physiology” (p, 128, 7th edition) mention is 
made of a conception, due to Mr. Savory, concerning a probable 
function of the Sinuses of Valsalva, which appears to me to be 
based on a neglect oi an important hydrostaticai law. And as 
this error is not only widely spread, but is considered a point of 
some importance among students of physiology, it may not 
perhaps be unwise, even now, to call attention to it. It is stated 
that, owing to the expansion of the aorta towards its termina¬ 
tion, part of the force of the reflux of the column of blood is sus¬ 
tained during diastole by the muscular substance of the ventricle. 
Now, it seems that a consideration of the law above referred to, 
which is known as Pascal's “ Principle of the Equality of Pres¬ 
sures,” must essentially modify this statement It will be well 
to note, however, before tracing its application, that notwith¬ 
standing the varying mechanical conditions of the column, and 
the structures in relation with it, these conditions at any one 
point of time during dilatation may be regarded as fixed and 
invariable. Also, that as these conditions vary in degree and 
not in kind, -what is true of any one period of time must, in so 
far as the present demonstration is concerned, be true of any 
other. 

Let us consider the state of things immediately upon the con¬ 
clusion of the systole, 1- irstiy, tile whole arterial system is in a 
state of distension, and, in virtue of its elasticity, tends to con¬ 
tract and to impel the blood in two directions—onwards through 
the capillaries, and backwards against the heart. There is also 
a cessation of the opposing impulsive force from the ventricle, 
and the combined effect of these two actions is to produce the 
“force of reflux.” And since, as has been shown above, it is 
unnecessary to trace the variations due to the mobility of the 
system through the whole period of dilatation, it may be said 
that at any given instant we have the following data, viz., a 
column of fluid contained in a vessel with an expanded base, 
and a certain force impressed upon that column. It is obvious 
that it cannot affect our conclusions to assume that the force of 
reflux is transmitted to an imaginary surface, which we can fix at 
a point immediately above the expansion of the vessel, where it 
atiains its normal calibre, and we can then ascertain how this 
force is further transmitted to the base. This base is, however, 
made up of two parts, a circumferential part by the muscular 
substance of the ventricle, and a central part by the semilunar 
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